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ranean to the Cantabrian coast is given.- Mr. Eugene Smith, 

State Geologist of Alabama, gives an account of the geol- 
ogy of Florida, in the April number of the American Journal of 
Science and Arts. He shows that the Vicksburg limestone occu- 
pies the center of the State, and that a small patch of earlier Mio- 
cene in the eastern center of the State, is the oldest formation 
within its limits. The everglades and coast regions are Post- 
pliocene. In the same journal Professor Marsh describes a new 

genus of Opisthoccelous saurians, which he calls Coslurus. The 
vertebrae resemble those of Camarasaurus, but the walls are more 
attenuated, and the caudal centra are hollow. It is probable that 
Amphiccelias fragillissimus Cope, belongs to it. Professor Marsh 
proposes to regard the genus as the type of a new order, but gives no 

reasons for so doing. The second annual report of the Bureau 

of Statistics and Geology of Indiana for 1880, under the direction 
of John Collett, is published. It includes reports on the Geolog- 
ical Survey of two counties, Monroe and Putnam ; descriptions of 
new fossil Invertebrata, by R. P. Whitfield, and a synopsis of the 

recent Mollusca, by Frederick Stein, M.D. Calvert and Neu- 

mayr publish in the Denkschriften of the Wiener Akademie, an 
article on the Tertiary formations of the Hellespont. They refer 
the latter to two divisions which are unconformable to each other, 
of which the inferior is upper Miocene. Fossil remains of Verte- 
brata and Mollusca are abundant and are described by the au- 
thors. A deposit of carbonate of lead and silver carrying 

chloride of silver and embolite, forming the surface of a consider- 
able hill, has recently been found in Southwestern New Mexico, 
by George Daly. It resembles the formation at the Silver King 

mine of Arizona, but is more extensive. Mr. S. A. Miller, in 

the Journal of the Cincinnati Society of Natural History, con- 
tinues his history of American geological work. His last article 
(April, 1 881) covers the later writings on the Tertiary periods, 
but does not conclude this part of the subject. It covers forty- 
three pages, octavo, and includes much information of importance 
to geologists, in a condensed and conveniently accessible form. 

Lists of the fossil species are given. In the same periodical, 

Professor A. G. Weatherby describes a number of new species of 
Crustacea, Cephalopoda and Crinoidea from the Silurian and Sub- 
carboniferous rocks of Ohio and Kentucky. They consist of 
species of Isochilina, Proetus, Cyrtoceras, Colpoceras, Trematodiscus, 
Reteocrinus and Heterocrinus. In the Proceedings of the Phila- 
delphia Academy, Professor Heilprin discusses the fossils and age 
of the Lower Eocene formation of Clarke county, Alabama. 

GEOGRAPHY AND TRAVELS. 1 

Siberia in Europe. — Mr. Henry Seebohm, to whom we are 
already idebted for much valuable information concerning Siberia, 

* Edited by Ellis H. Yarnall, Philadelphia. 
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has now prepared a full account 1 of his journey to the valley of the 
Petchora, which was made previous to a longer journey through Asi- 
atic Siberia as far as the Yenesei. The portion of the Russian domin- 
ions described in this volume occupies the north-eastern corner of 
Europe, and lying within the Arctic circle, is a dreary, monotonous 
land, with nothing to tempt the ordinary traveler. Its great mo- 
rasses are always frozen at a foot below the surface and much of 
the firmer land, when not under the snow, is covered by water 
from the flooded streams. 

Mr. Seebohm's and his companion, Mr. Harvie-Brown's object 
in visiting the Petchora, was principally to complete their studies 
of ornithology of Northern Europe, and whilst entirely success- 
ful in this respect, they have also collected much valuable infor- 
mation for the geographer regarding this remote region. Mr. 
Seebohm having previously visited Norway, with a similar pur- 
pose, on his return compared the results of his investigations with 
those made about the same time by Mr. Harvie-Brown in the val- 
ley of the Dwina near Archangel. The difference between the 
birds in these two countries was very striking, and it was con- 
cluded that by pushing their explorations ten degrees further 
eastward, they would find the breeding ground of birds whose 
nests had never been seen, though known as migrants in southern 
and western Europe. 

The species which excited the keenest interest were the gray 
plover (Squatarola helvetica), the little stint ( Tringa minuta), the 
sanderling (Calidris arenaria), the curlew sandpiper (Tringa sub- 
arquata J, the knot (T. canutus), and Bewick's swan; but many 
other rare birds might also be reasonably expected to breed in 
the same district. 

The travelers set out from London, in March, so as to reach 
the Petchora before the melting snows and the resulting floods 
made further progress impossible. Passing through St. Peters- 
burg and Moscow, they reached the end of the railroad at Vologda 
and continued their journey by a sledge ride of six hundred miles 
to Archangel. From here to Ust-Zylma, on the Petchora, is a dis- 
tance of over seven hundred miles. " A fortnight after arriving 
at Ust-Zylma," says Mr. Seebohm, " the snow became impassable, 
the winter road was broken up, the horses at the stations in the 
uninhabited portions of the country, a distance of two hundred 
and fifty versts, were sent home, and for two months the valley of 
the Petchora was as completely cut off from all communication 
with civilized Europe, as if it had been in the moon." One hun- 
dred and fifty miles of impassable swamp barred all communica- 
tions. Ust-Zylma is a large, straggling village, most of whose 
inhabitants belong to a sect known as " Old Believers." Outside 

1 Siberia in Europe; a Visit to the Valley of the Petchora, in North-east Russia ; 
with descriptions of the Natural History, Migration of Birds, etc. With Map and • 
Illustrations. By Henry Seebohm, F.L.S., London, 1881. 
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the village were several camps of Samoyedes, of whose life and 
customs much is told. 

On the opening of navigation the travelers embarked on a 
small steamer and descended the Petchora to its delta, east of 
which was the tundra, " a wide expanse of moorland covered with 
lichen, reindeer moss, dwarf shrubs and birch, with swampy- 
patches and morass into which it was impossible to sink more 
than a foot deep, owing to the frozen pavement below." Their 
exertions here received their reward in the valuable collections of 
birds and eggs obtained. On the first of August they broke up 
their camp on the tundra, and embarking on a steamer, passed 
around the North Cape, and after a voyage of thirty-five days, 
reached Elsinore. 

The collections brought back include eggs of the gray plover 
and the little stint. Excellent wood cuts, illustrating the country 
and its natural history, are given and a very satisfactory summary 
of the scientific results of the journey is added. 

Colonel Prejevalsky. — The Royal Geographical Society's 
Proceedings states that, having reached home, this eminent trav- 
eler intends " to devote himself for some time to the preparation in 
retirement of a great work on the results of his travels, including 
besides his recent expedition to Tibet, his previous journey to Lob- 
nor, of which he was prevented, by want of time, from giving 
more than a bare outline. The work is to consist of eight vol- 
umes, and to be entitled " Travels in the Deserts of Central 
Asia." Volumes 1 and 11 will contain the narrative and an 
account of the physical geography and ethnography of the coun- 
tries he has visited, and will include also his surveys, the pictorial 
illustrations being from original sketches by his companion, 
Lieut. Robarofsky. Volume in will be devoted to the mammalia 
of Central Asia ; Volume iv to the birds ; Volume v to the rep- 
tiles, amphibia and fishes ; Volume vi to the flora of Mongolia ; 
and Volume vn to that of Tibet. Volume vin and last will con- 
tain the geology and mineralogy as far as materials will permit. 
The first two volumes, each containing five hundred pages and 
perhaps more, will be written by the traveler himself, and will 
appear towards the close of 1 882. The ornithology will also proceed 
from his pen, as well as that portion of the zoology which treats 
of the antelope, buffalo, and a few other of the more important 
animals. The remainder will be written by the academicians 
Strauch and Maximovitch, Professors Kepler, Inostrantsef, and 
Bogdanof, and will be issued in parts. The whole will not be 
completed for several years. The work will be brought out 
under the auspices of the Russian Geographical Society and a 
special grant for the purpose will be asked for from the Emperor." 

M. de Brazza's Journey from the Ogowe to the Congo. — 
One of the most remarkable of recent journeys in Africa is that 
of M. de Brazza. We noticed his starting from his station near 
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Mashogo, on July 14, 1880, 1 for the Congo. No details of his 
journey have been received, but he succeeded in reaching the 
Congo at Ntamo-Nkouma, about one hundred miles south 
of the equator or between 2° and 3 south latitude and be- 
tween the river Mpaka-Mpama and the Lawson(?) . Gaining the 
favor of King Makoko, he was able peacefully to descend the 
Alima to its junction with the Congo. On October 3d, he 
founded the station Ntamo-Nkouma, on land ceded by the king, 
on the right bank of the Congo. Makoko is King of Ubanji 
(Ubangi-Stanley), The distance by this route from the Ogowe to 
the Congo is twelve marches, over a plateau of an average height of 
eight hundred metres. The country is healthy and the population 
dense and peaceful. He left a sergeant and three men at Ntamo- 
Nkouma,who can be supplied and revictualled from Ogowe station 
by an easy route. 

Descending the Congo in boats in November, he arrived at 
Mdambi-Mbongo, about long. 14 east, the advanced post of Mr. 
Stanley, whom he met and with whom he reached the latter's 
headquarters at Vivi, on November 12th. He reached the 
Gaboon, on December 16th. In two days he started again for 
the Ogowe and the basin of the Congo. His first station, Mas- 
hogo, is in the country of the Okandi. This tribe is devoted 
to agriculture, and food is plentiful in their country. M. de 
Brazza has now taken with him, in sections, a small steam vessel, 
which has been lately built of steel expressly for his explorations, 
and after reaching the upper course of the Ogowe he hopes to be 
able to get it conveyed to the Alima or one of the other affluents 
of the Congo. 

M. de Brazza is the first European traveler, who has penetrated 
into the interior of equatorial Africa from the west coast. He 
believes the Ogowe to be the best means of communicating with 
the interior, as the Congo is so interrupted by cataracts and 
rapids. 

Stanley on the Congo. — The permanent station on the Congo 
of the Stanley expedition is on an elevated plateau below the 
Yellala falls. It is now a small town containing the dwellings of 
Mr. Stanley and his European staff, workshops, warehouses, and 
huts for his laborers and a garden producing vegetables of almost 
every description. From the river's edge to a distance of about 
thirty miles upwards along the hilly banks of the Congo, where 
he has established his second depot, a road about twelve feet wide 
has been constructed, serviceable for carts and wagons, which 
latter together with twenty donkeys have recently arrived from 
Europe, to be employed in the transport of stores and supplies. 
In addition to the Zanzibar people brought round to the Congo 
by Mr. Stanley, he has obtained the services of a large number 
of natives, from the lower Congo, and has with him in the in- 

1 See Naturalist, February, p. 167, 
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terior about one hundred and twenty-five ; while at Vivi, which 
is under the charge of his agent, Mr. Sparhawk, the labor- 
ers are all from Kabenda, under agreement to serve for a fixed 
period, it having been found that the tribes in that part of the 
country are not to be relied upon for regular work. 

The trade on the Lower Congo is very large and increasing. 
The highest point where traders are established is at Noki, twelve 
miles below Vivi, which can be reached by vessels drawing eigh- 
teen feet of water at any season without the least difficulty. 
Above Noki no vessels have been, but there seems little to pre- 
vent their ascending as far as Vivi. 

The above statement of Mr. Stanley's progress in given on the 
authority of the R. G. S. Proceedings, but other accounts obtained 
from visitors to Vivi speak of Mr. Stanley's road as a gigantic un- 
dertaking of very great cost, which will not be completed for 
several years yet, and indeed it is thought doubtful if it will ever 
be practicable for wheeled vehicles. 

Meanwhile a missionary party under Mr. A. McCall is working 
its way to the Upper Congo by the north bank of the river, having 
erected a permanent station at Mataddi Minkanda, opposite Vivi. 
At last accounts they had arrived within three days' march of 
Manyanga (about E. long. 15 ° S. lat. 15 ). Mr. McCall hopes to 
be able to reach Stanley Pool this coming autumn. 

African Exploration. — Dr. Buchner, the German traveler in 
West Central Africa, spent the first six months of 1880, in Mus- 
sumba, the capital of the Muata Yanvo, making many interesting 
investigations into the topography and natural history of the 
country. The Muata Yanvo refused to allow him to proceed north- 
ward from his dominions, so departing from there on the 1st of July, 
he crossed the Lulua, sent back most of his people and his col- 
lections to Angola, and started for the north with fifty men. His 
astronomical observations necessitate great alterations in the 

measurements made by Schiitt. Herr Gerhard Rohlfs, having 

been sent by the German Emperor with presents and letters to the 
ruler of Abyssinia, has left Massaua, accompanied by Dr. Stecker, 
and reached the plateau of Abyssinia by very steep, difficult paths. 
Starting from Ailet, up to which place they had traveled under 
an Egyptian escort, they accomplished the ascent to Kasen, situ- 
ated more than eight thousand feet above the level of the sea, 
without loss of baggage or animals. All along the track the 
country presented the most savage, but, at the same time, the 
most picturesque aspect. The valleys and mountain slopes were 
everywhere covered with a most magnificent tropical vegetation, 
consisting of gigantic sycamores, wild citron trees, mimosa, etc., 
densely intertwined with luxuriant creepers ; and as day after day 
the travelers climbed the summits of mountain ranges or de- 
scended into deep valleys, the flora and the abundantly repre- 
sented fauna of the country exhibited the utmost variety. Dr. 

VOL. XV. — NO. V, 2Q 
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Stecker has sent home a detailed description of the country sur- 
rounding Massaua, together with meteorological observations, 

which will shortly be published. An expedition sent out by the 

French government from Senegal to the Niger, has reached 
Segou-Sikorro, on the Niger, and found the Sultan well disposed 
and willing to allow the French to navigate and trade on the 
Niger. Captain Gallieni, commanding the expedition, finds that 
near Bamaku, the water shed of the Niger and Senegal basins, is 
only a few miles from the former river and the water parting is so 
indistinctly marked, that during the rainy season the water flows 

sometimes into one river and sometimes into the other. Recent 

explorations by French travelers show that the western Sahara 
has considerable tracts of lands that can be reclaimed and ferti- 
lized by boring artesian wells, and where this has been done lux- 
uriant gardens planted with date, fig, and other fruit trees, and 
fields of barley have taken the place of stunted shrubs or bare, 
sandy soil. The land of Adrar in the south-west is placed like a 
long narrow island between two bands of sand and contains a 
considerable population. Yet while the skill of the French en- 
gineers would no doubt, overcome the natural difficulties in the 
way of the railroad projected through this region of sand hills, it 
is not easy to understand how a paying traffic could be secured 
or how the road could be protected from the hostility of the na- 
tives. Great activity continues to exist on the east coast of the 

African continent, where many expeditions continue to enter, 
chiefly from Zanzibar. The strictly scientific exploring parties 
are outnumbered by the missionary companies, but none of them 
have added much of late to our knowledge of this portion of 
Africa, their. letters relating simply their advances from station to 
station, and often containing sad stories of misfortune, starvation, 
or death. At the same time permanent stations have been estab- 
lished in the interior and on Lake Taganyika, and more success- 
ful results may reasonably be expected in the future. 
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MICROSCOPY. 1 

Examination of Metalliferous Clays. — Mr. Melville At- 
wood, in a paper on the clays in the Comstock lode, read before 
the San Francisco Microscopical Society, describes as follows the 
method of separating and examining the gold-bearing fragments. 

" The way in which I made the examination of the clays was, 
first, to place them in a porcelain dish, pouring hot water over 
and keeping them in the water for several hours, stirring occa- 
sionally, till all the particles that would dissolve were taken up by 
the water. Afterward I emptied the contents of the porcelain 
dish into a batea, allowing everything that was dissolved to float 
away. By the batea the pyritic matter and other heavy bodies 

1 This department is edited by Dr. R. H. Ward, Troy, N. Y. 



